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RECONSTRUCTION AS A CONSEQUENCE OF 
EXPANSION 



CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 



The series of articles of which this is the first will aim to show 
that the elementary schools of the United States are at the point in 
their history when a radical reconstruction of their courses of study 
and of their organization is inevitable. An effort will also be made 
to formulate some of the guiding principles which must be recognized 
in the process of reconstruction. 

The present situation is the natural result of expansion. During 
the last seventy-five years there has been an imprecedented develop- 
ment of education in America. The average amount of schooling 
enjoyed by the coromon people has increased manyfold. School 
equipment has been enlarged and improved in every way; buildings 
are more commodious and hygienic; books and demonstration 
materials such as pictures and maps have been greatiy improved 
and multiplied; teachers are specially trained to a degree unthought 
of in the middle of the last century. These improvements coiild 
not go on without necessitating the addition of new courses of study 
and without affecting very significantly such matters as the grading 
of pupils and the relation of professional educators to the lay pubUc 
whom they serve. 

There are many people who overlook the fact that public schools 
have come up out of meager beginnings. Such people often criticize 
the schools because they do not teach pupils this or that important 
subject. For example, there have been a great many criticisms of 
the public schools in recent years because they do not prepare pupils 
for commerce and industry. The form in which these criticisms are 
made indicates that they are based on the fundamental assumption 
that the school is responsible for something which it does not do. 
The fact is that until very recentiy it never occurred to the public 
to delegate to the school any responsibility whatsoever for training 
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outside of the three R's. The school was set up as an institution to 
do a single specific piece of work for society. It was not equipped 
on the material side; nor was it authorized by the community to 
enter the field of commerce and industry. 

Let it be noted that the foregoing paragraph is in no sense of the 
word an argiunent against commercial and industrial education. 
The time has fortunately come when the school can undertake to 
train pupils in this broader range of subjects, but this new responsi- 
bility is the product of expansion. The school which was organized 
to teach the three R's will have to be changed very radically before it 
can become an efl&cient social instrument for administering the new 
type of education which is in the minds of many modern thinkers. 
The argument here presented is not against new courses, but against 
the assumption that the school ought all along to have been giving 
these courses. 

A brief consideration of some of the facts of expansion will 
serve to give a foimdation on which to erect principles of present 
organization. 

In 1850 the average American citizen went to school in his life- 
time 450 days. The corresponding figure for the present time is 
nearly three times as great; 1,200 days is certainly no overstate- 
ment of the case. The meaning of these figures for the common man 
is easy to see. In 1850 a very large part of hfe was regulated by 
forces entirely outside of the school. Only a meager part of one's 
equipment for life was derived from books and teachers. The 
ordinary individual was satisfied with very little book-knowledge. 
On the other hand, the present-day expectation of the pupil who 
goes to school 1,200 or more days is that he will receive in school a 
much more extensive preparation for life than did his grandfather. 
The pupil's family expects more and is critical if results of a high 
order are not secured. 

The figures about average days of schooling mean much for 
the community as well as for the individual. In the first place, 
the community must have been persuaded by experience with 
schools that they are a good investment of public funds. The critics 
may find many faults in public educational systems, but the increase 
in attendance on schools shows that fimdamentally there is an abid- 
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ing confidence in what they do. In the second place, the community 
is evidently prepared to delegate to the schools an increasing share 
in the control of the time and energy of the pupils. In short, the 
community is committed to expansion. 

Other concrete evidences of expansion are to be foxmd in fiscal 
statistics. The expenditure for schools per inhabitant in the United 
States was during 1870, the first year for which the Bureau of Edu- 
cation gives the figures, the meager sum of $1.64. In 1914 this had 
risen to I5.62. 

These figures again indicate a new kind of expectation on the 
part of communities. Education has come to be recognized as one 
of the major items in the public budget. Again expansion has 
been provided for and is clearly expected. 

Expansion caimot take place in a social institution without 
changing the character of that institution. An analogy may serve to 
introduce this part of the discussion. In a small town there is no 
need of a transportation system. The range of distances is so 
limited that everyone can get to his place of work without public 
co-operation. Let the town expand, and a transportation system 
becomes essential. In fact, the community begins very shortly to 
be dependent on the transportation system. The whole equilibrium 
has changed. 

Some interesting evidences of the way in which the school 
system has changed in matters of external organization can be 
derived from simple calculations based on figures given in reports of 
the Commissioner of Education of the United States. In 1870 there 
were in the United States 116,312 school buildings. The average 
value of school property per building was $1,121. In 1914 the 
number of buildings had a little more than doubled; to be exact, it 
was 276,460, but the value of property per building had risen 
to $5,226. Using the number of days of school attendance as a base 
and dividing by the nimiber of buildings, we find that in 1870 each 
building provided on the average for 4,634 days of attendance, while 
in 19 14 each building provided on the average for 8,159 days of 
attendance. 

The figures with regard to buildings show that the school as a 
physical unit was a very different sort of social institution in 1914 
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from the school of 1870. This difference is not exceptional. It is 
not merely the great modem urban school which is different from 
the meager rural schoolhouse of the earlier period; the average for 
the whole country has been visibly changed. 

With the change in the school plant has come a change in the 
method of conducting the school. In many of the buildings there 
are walls to separate groups of pupils from others of different 
attainments. The change in the physical plant has thus been ac- 
companied by the change in the administrative handling of pupils. 
The further consequence of this kind of development has been the 
creation of a system of supervision which was very little known in 
1870. Buildings have principals. Furthermore, they now have 
as part of their personnel equipment full-time janitors who very 
often compUcate greatly the administrative conduct of the school. 

The facts which have been reviewed up to this point have been 
brought together for the purpose of concentrating attention on the 
fact that expansion necessitates new forms of organization. The 
schools of the United States are not what they were in 1850 or in 1870. 
They have undergone radical changes. These changes have received 
public sanction in the form of tangible support and have given rise 
to types of school activity which were not present in any degree 
in the earlier school. There has been produced in this way a new 
situation. It behooves school officers to study the new situation 
and to be guided by the observations which they make as they note _ 
the new social equilibrium that has thus been produced. 

Perhaps the meaning of what has been said can be brought out 
more vividly by recalling that in matters of school buildings and 
school organization the movement toward consolidation of rural 
schools has transformed the whole educational situation in many 
parts of the country. The mode by which pupils reach the schools, 
the duties of the teachers, the physical equipment of the school, and 
the method of organizing the classes have all been changed through 
consolidation. 

In the midst of all this change there have been two features of 
the organization of the school systems of the United States which 
have exhibited a curious lack of responsiveness to new demands. 
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These are the gradmg system and the contents of the traditional 
courses. 

The elementary school was organized during the middle of the 
last century, after the pattern of the European common schools, 
into an eight-year scheme. This plan was at the time of its adoption 
certainly an improvement over the existing lack of definite organi- 
zation exhibited by the older district school which had no well- 
defined or standard grading. One might naturally expect that with 
all of the changes that have come through educational expansion 
there would be a sympathetic consideration on the part of present- 
day school oflScers of the desirablity of a reorganization of the eight- 
year plan. Admitting that it was once advantageous to teach the 
three R's for eight years, does it follow that for all time to come there 
must be an eight-year elementary school? Admitting that the 
school for the common people contemplated in 1870 attendance on 
the part of pupils up to their fourteenth year, does it foUow that the 
expanded school system shall forever be determined in its plan of 
organization by this earlier conception ? 

The mere statement of these questions ought to arouse in the 
minds of school officers a demand for rational and clearly statable 
groxmds for the continuation of any plan of grading. The fact is 
that so many vested interests have become attached to the eight- 
year elementary schools that school officers retain the form of organ- 
ization which comes down from seventy-five years ago as though it 
were the only possible form of organization. The school equipment 
expands; pupils go to school more days in the year, more months in 
the year, and on the average more years in their lives than in 
earlier days, but the plan of school organization adopted in 1850 
persists. 

The time has come when the conservative forces can no longer 
hold back the reorganization which naturally foUows expansion. 
That which required eight years in the middle of the last century is 
capable, under modern conditions, of accompUshment in a different 
way and in a much shorter period. The elementary school must 
ultimately become a wholly different kind of a school from that which 
was set up in 1850. 
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There are two ways in which the inevitable change can be brought 
about. On the one hand, there may be a series of little co-ordinated 
experiments. There may be what the psychologists call a series of 
trial-and-error adjustments. It looks as though the junior high 
school movement were in large measure this sort of blind experimen- 
tation. The other way in which adjustment can be worked out is 
through a careful study of the fundamental principles which underlie 
the organization of any grading plan with a view to reconstructing 
the elementary school in such a way as to conform to these principles 
and at the same time meet the modern needs which result from ex- 
pansion. 

The grading plan is, however, as was pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, only one feature of elementary education which has been 
retained through excessive and blind conservatism. Perhaps even 
more striking is the evidence of unthinking conservatism which has 
been exhibited in the retention in original form of certain subjects 
of instruction. 

One of the best examples of retention of a traditional subject is 
that supplied by arithmetic. Professor Monroe' has described in a 
very interesting study of the history of arithmetic the fact that there 
was an active period of organization of this subject between 182 1 
and 1857. During that period the methods of teaching and the se- 
lection of topics to be taught were under vigorous consideration and 
discussion. Then follows from 1857 to 1892 what Professor Monroe 
calls a static period. During this period there was no lack of prep- 
aration of textbooks, but the books produced were all imitations 
of the standard form which had been evolved in the earUer active 
period. 

Professor Monroe points out that there are hopeful signs that 
reform is coming in this subject. Certain topics are being omitted 
which were thought of as essential to a complete course, and some 
new material borrowed especially from higher mathematics is creep- 
ing in. The reform is, however, slow, partly because of the con- 
servative influence of textbooks and partly because teachers, like all 

' Walter Scott Monroe, Development of Arithmetic as a School Subject. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. lo, igi?. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Pp. 170. 
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human beings, are disposed to follow paths which are familiar. The 
hopeful signs of reorganization probably mean that reform is reach- 
ing a period of acceleration. The expansion of the school system has 
come to the stage where the effects of the static period from 1857 to 
1892 can no longer hold back change. 

Professor Monroe's optimism about present-day reform in arith- 
metic is undoubtedly due to the fact that he sees from his historical 
studies the necessity of a radical change. The common man and a 
great many teachers are not yet aware of impending change. Take, 
for example, the mere matter of the programming of the subject. 
Most schools systems would not consider for a moment any readjust- 
ment of arithmetic that would tend to take it out of any one of the 
years in which it has been traditionally taught. In 1870 arithmetic 
occupied an honorable position on the daily program of every upper 
grade in every elementary school in the United States. Since that 
time many new subjects have been adopted into the program. 
Teachers, school buildings, reading materials, methods of teaching, 
have aU changed in character, but arithmetic abides and holds its 
place of honor on the program of every upper grade even as it did 
in 1870. 

A great deal of distress has accompanied this retention of arith- 
metic. Since teachers have had to teach arithmetic in the eighth 
grade to pupils who have had a great deal of drill in the subject in the 
lower grades, they have felt obliged to pad the program with reviews, 
and they have slowed down the rate of progress through successive 
topics by adopting every possible variety of artificial device. 

The time comes and is now at hand when progress and expansion 
will affect even arithmetic. New books are beginning to be used in 
the seventh and eighth grades which, often timidly to be sure, but 
none the less with the beginnings of insight, show that the pupils of 
the modern school require a new kind of treatment. 

Here again we may leave the reform of arithmetic to the unco- 
ordinated efforts of specialists, or we may approach the problem of 
reconstruction in a comprehensive way with a dear view to the gen- 
eral demands that arise from expansion. 

This introductory paper is a plea for the adoption of the spirit 
and attitude of expansion in all phases of modern school organization. 
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Teachers are in one sense of the word always hospitable to expansion. 
They are eager to find new materials and to incorporate these new 
materials into their teaching. But this eagerness for new materials 
is likely to be trivial, to end with the adoption of a new bit of expe- 
rience here and another new bit there. By a slow process of loading 
up with isolated additions in the way described, teachers finally bring 
the school to the point where something besides petty additions are 
needed. Expansion which goes on slowly reaches a level ultimately 
where the whole mass of accumulated material must be rearranged. 
The present period is undoubtedly such a period. The elementary 
school has outgrown its eight-year organization. It has outgrown 
arithmetic. It has outgrown the old-fashioned school building and 
the untrained teacher. The form of the new elementary school is in 
the making. There are reforms in the materials of teaching, reforms 
in the method of grading, reforms in the way of presenting instruc- 
tion to classes. AU of these changes seem to be more urgently push- 
ing for recognition than ever before. They are symptoms and 
consequences of expansion. They cannot be overlooked or neglected. 
Reform is here as an inevitable consequence of natural evolution. 
It is not something imposed artificially on the school. It is 
something which comes from within and must work itself out in 
new and more productive types of organization. 



